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President’s Message 


It is with pride and great expectations that we present to you the first 
issue of our new professional journal — Counselor Education and Super- 
vision. The editor, Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, his editorial staff, and the business 
manager, John Charlton, are deserving of our congratulations and high 
commendations! The publication of this journal represents one segment 
of the mandate from the membership which has been translated into 
action. During 1959-60 the phrase which characterized the NAGSCT 
program for the year was, “The Forward Look.” Past-President Herm 
Peters pointed the direction for identifying and bringing into focus some 
basic issues and needs. Your present officers have devoted themselves to 
a program of action and development designed to meet more effectively 
the professional needs of our expanding Association. 

The first group to be identified as NAGS met with Mr. Harry Jager 
and other U. S. Office of Education personnel in 1940. Included in this 
small nucleus of the first Association was Carl Horn, Michigan; George 
Hutcherson, New York; W. F. Markum, Kansas; and Marion Justice, 
North Carolina. At no time during the next 10 years did the membership 
exceed more than 50. In 1950, counselor trainers joined with this group 
to form the National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers. Two years later, 1952, this Association became the second to 
attain divisional status in the new American Personnel and Guidance 
Association which at that time replaced the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Association. In 1952 the membership of NAGSCT numbered 
154. Since that time we have grown to a record 528 members, and our 
membership potential is increasing rapidly. We are on the threshold of 
an exciting and promising future for the Association. 

With the adoption of our new Constitution, we will be entering upon 
a new era. We have had highly able and dedicated leadership in the past. 
Under this leadership and through the many cooperative endeavors spon- 
sored in the name of NAGSCT, we have developed a keen sense of pro- 
fessional awareness and purpose. The new Constitution which provides 
that the name of our Association shall be Association of Counselor Edu- 
cation and Supervision heralds a new beginning. We recognize the 
challenges. We know that we shall have to work closely together to 
deal effectively with these challenges. 

The new Constitution should provide the impetus for a revitalized 
Association with a membership rededicated to achieving its purpose. 
We recognize the commonality of our objectives. We acknowledge that 
education and supervision are identifiable functions of a single process. 
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There is no dichotomy here, since the successful accomplishment of one 
inevitably is dependent upon the other. We accept responsibility for the 
total effort toward achieving our purpose, and declare the interests of the 
whole to be vitally more significant than the interests of one segment. 

Positive action has already been initiated to deal with some of the 
challenges which have been identified. One example of such action is 
in the area of counselor education standards — an enterprise which offers 
an opportunity for the combined best efforts of all our membership. This 
activity is under the joint chairmanship of our President-elect, Dr. Willis 
E. Dugan and Treasurer, Dr. Robert Stripling. Another project currently 
being explored relates to certification standards and reciprocity. There 
will be others. 

We will have continuing challenges on our “new frontier” of guidance 
education and supervision. We have come of age as a professional asso- 
ciation. We are ready to meet these challenges! 

Unfortunately some of you may not attend our meeting in Denver, and 
in that case, I shall not have the opportunity to address you personally. 
Let me say that it has been a privilege to serve as your President. Thank 
you very much for the splendid way in which you have responded to 
requests for help in carrying out the functions of NAGSCT. Under strong 
leadership we can look forward with confidence to a strengthened, pro- 
ductive and respected professional association! 

Don D. Twiford 
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Editorial 


This experimental issue is intended to serve both as an illustration of 
need for a journal of this nature and as a basis for suggestions on the part 
of its readers. The purpose of this editorial is to present a rationale for 
the contents of this first issue and a statement of objectives for further 
issues. This rationale is based on opinions of the Editorial Board and is 
subject to change by the membership of Division 2 of APGA. 

The primary objective of this Journal is to stimulate the development 
of counselor education and guidance supervision through presenting 
articles which reflect issues, problems, trends, practices, and research 
in these two areas. The initiation of this journal is intended to emphasize 
the counselor educator and the state guidance supervisor as professional 
specialities in pupil personnel work. It is hoped that its publication will 
stimulate emergence of the counselor educator as one who, while having 
much in common with his colleagues in other areas of counseling, is 
clearly distinguished by his additional background of preparation and 
experience in elementary and/or secondary education. It is further hoped 
that the state guidance supervisor will be seen in terms of the many roles 
which he plays in improving the quality of school guidance services and 
the rich background of preparation and experience essential for his suc- 


cess. Above all, it is hoped that the publication of this journal will make — 


abundantly clear the interdependence of state guidance supervisors and 
counselor educators as they work together to enrich the opportunities of 
all elementary and secondary school youth to seek professional counseling 
and wise guidance i in the school setting. 

No “news” section has been included in this issue due to time limita- 
tions. The Editorial Board hopes subsequent issues can emphasize news 
from the United States Office of Education pertaining to guidance and 
news from Division 2 regional associations. It is anticipated that Coun- 
selor Education and Supervision will become a quarterly publication 
approximately 32 pages in length. It is planned that the policy of encour- 
aging private companies who wish to support the publication of this 
journal through advertisements will be continued. 


K.H. 
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Critical Concerns of Counselor Education 


WILLIS E. DUGAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


Critical self study of graduate programs for the preparation of sec-~ 
ondary school counselors have been undertaken by a number of colleges 
and universities during recent years. Counselor educators and state 
supervisors of guidance have spearheaded these efforts at critical self- 
examination because of a growing concern about quality versus quantity 
in counselor preparation. 

Nearly all established programs of counselor education in accredited 
graduate schools have expanded sharply both in numbers of students 
and in staff size during the past five years. Practically all colleges with 
some graduate offerings in guidance and counseling areas have tended to 
direct more emphasis to their programs and to attract more students in 
counselor preparation. In addition, many new programs of counselor 


preparation have appeared in colleges not previously engaged in such 
work. 


Factors of Acceleration and Demand 


This rapid acceleration of graduate programs for the preparation of 
secondary school counselors is an outgrowth of many influences. Such 
influences which account for an unprecedented demand for counselors, 
especially at the high school level, are well recognized: 

(1) National concern for the early identification and development of 

talent. 

(2) Increasing professional and public acceptance of guidance services 

as normal and expected functions of the schools. 
(3) Support of educational leaders and professional organizations for 
an adequate ratio of counselors to students (ranging from 1 to 
250 to 1 to 500). 

(4) Marked increase in total school population, forecasting, in turn, 
the need for as many as 100,000 new teachers and 5,000 new coun- 
selors each year through 1970. 

(5) Federal subsidies for the development of state-wide testing pro- 
grams, development of school counseling services and the prepara- 
tion of a larger supply of secondary school counselors under Title V 
of the National Defense Education Act. 

(6) Recognition that much wastage of talent might be counteracted 
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by guidance services through which teachers and counselors work 
more effectively together on such youth problems as: under- 
achievement, uncorrected deficiencies, drop-outs, unrealistic ob- 
jectives, lack of motivation, economic and cultural deprivation. 


Need for Standards in Professional Preparation 


It is natural that institutions offering graduate programs in counselor 
preparation should be concerned. about the quality of their programs and 
supporting cooperative effort in the development of standards. Criteria 
to be used as guide lines in the development of a new graduate program 
or for the expansion of an existing program are almost completely lacking. 
Preliminary self-study projects of institutional programs reveal the need 
for clearly defined guide lines relating to: 

(1) philosophy and objectives of counselor education; (2) counselor 
educator curriculum content; (3) staff qualifications and staff ratio; 
(4) facilities, including guidance laboratories and libraries; (5) selection 
standards and procedures; (6) practicum methods, facilities and super- 
vision; (7) placement, endorsement of candidates and follow-up; (8) 
field services, in-service training and relationships with state agencies 
and schools; (9) research; (10) administrative organization, support and 
coordination of counselor education. 


School Counselor’s Role 


The proper preparation of counselors is of critical concern not only to 
counselor educators and state supervisors, but also to school counselors, 
themselves, and to those who employ them. The current national project 
on the Cooperative Study of Counselor Education Standards has received 
its impetus from the leadership work of counselor educators and state 
supervisors through Division 2, (NAGSCT) of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. This five-year project welcomes the inclusion 
of school counselors in its local study groups in every region of the nation. 
Guide lines for counselor education must reflect the influence of the roles 
and relationships of school counselors on-the- -job..Counselor functions 
and counselor certification standards must be taken into account in any 
realistic examination of the adequacy of such elements as: graduate 
course content, instructional methods, practicum experiences, and selec- 
tion standards. The issues and problems underlying the clarification of 
standards for counselor preparation must be cooperatively and critically 
examined by all professional personnel who have a stake in the quality 
of counselors produced for the nation’s schools. 


Some Issues in Counselor Education 


Supply and Demand. Various estimates have been made of the need 
for additional school counselors. Obviously, the current supply and pro- 
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duction rate falls critically short of the demand. To keep pace with the 
enlarging school population and replacement requirements, at least 5,000 
well-qualified, new counselors will be required each year through 1970. 
Currently, 475 colleges and universities have listed course offerings 
and/or programs of counselor preparation. Not more than one-fourth of 
these institutions represent clearly recognized, well-established graduate 
programs of counselor preparation. Their productivity rate, based on a 
regional sample of degree candidates, suggests an average of twenty to 
twenty-two new master’s level counselors per institution each year for 
an annual production of 2500 counselors eligible for certification. Many 
of these, of course, are holding counseling positions while completing 
their graduate study on a part-time basis. If high quality in selection and 
preparation are to be maintained, the well established programs, as well 
as the 360 institutions with small or newly developing programs, must 
be guided by standards which will encourage excellence in course con- 
tent, instruction, facilities and staffing. 


Quality versus Quantity. The emphasis upon quantity of counselors 
needed now in the schools represents a threat to standards of excellence 
in recruitment and continuing selection standards for counselor candi- 
dates. Counselors typically rise-from the ranks of teaching to pursue 
graduate preparation for their specialization. Perhaps, not all counselors 
need to rise from teaching ranks, except, of course, existing state certi- 
fication standards exert a restriction on our source of supply. New reserv- 
voirs of candidates with graduate ability and personal qualities for coun- 
seling may well be found in other academic fields related to education 
and for whom relevant social service experiences may prove equivalent 
to the pre-requisite of classroom teaching. In fact, equivalent practicum 
experiences in school settings are possible in enabling such potential 
counselors to gain practical experience with youth in school. 

Counselor Functions. What competencies are essential for the school 
counselor to perform his roles and functions in the guidance program? 
Much has been taken for granted in the correlation of counselor education 
experiences with on-the-job functions and expectancies. Are some pro- 
grams of counselor preparation failing to make clear the limits of boun- 
daries of competence for the master’s degree level candidate in the func- 
tions and relationship he accepts for himself on-the-job? Not only do 
school counselors need a clearer professional delineation of expected 
roles and responsibilities on-the-job, but also such guide lines would do 
much to reconcile the administrator's and teacher's expectations with 
those of the professional counselors whom they employ. 


Graduate course content. Numerous analyses have been made of course 
requirements and areas of competence under both institutional programs 
and state certification. The generalization appears valid that more em- 
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phasis has been placed upon the “how” rather than the “why.” In short, 
more attention has been given to techniques, methods and procedures in 
counseling and guidance services, than to the essential socio-psycho- 
logical foundations of human behavior and interactions. Child and 
adolescent psychology, personality and learning theory, measurement and 
research principles are increasingly recognized as undergirding for the 
proper use of counseling tools and techniques. 

Integration of Theory and Practice. Recent trends suggest more pro- 
vision of integrated didactic, seminar and laboratory aspects of counselor 
preparation. More field experience and laboratory projects correlated 
with academic instruction have been stimulated by NDEA Institute pro- 
grams and in those graduate programs which are mindful of counselors 
“inservice” needs and functions. Teaching methods, materials, technical 
aids and projects which have proved effective in counselor education 
need to be more widely communicated and shared. 

Interdisciplinary Relationships. Traditionally, many counselor education 
programs have been isolated within professional education divisions with 
limited relationships to other disciplines in behavioral science. Counselors 
are concerned with human behavior in a culture, not with human be- 
havior as an abstraction. Counselors who work with youth in understand- 
ing themselves in relationship to current environmental influences and 
who explore with youth the decisions which they may be required to 
make in a complex socio-economic culture need, themselves, to be 
acquainted with the changing world in which we live. A trend is noted 
for more interaction of counselor education with other academic discip- 
lines and involvement of counselors in foundation studies in anthropology, 
sociology, economics, political science and psychology. Interdisciplinary 
seminars which integrate explorations into these disciplines have proved 
to be effective experiments in developing more breadth of counselor back- 
ground and understanding. 


Staff Qualifications. Many basic questions are unanswered with respect 
to staff qualifications, ratio to students, advisory loads, area of specializa- 
tion and experience. Support is given to the need for more than a “one- 
man” counselor education staff, and for practical counseling experience 
for those who serve as major advisers and practicum supervisors. Cer- 
tainly, most academic foundations in the counselor education program 
will be taught by staff members who are not specialists in counseling but 
are specialized in such areas as measurement, personality or learning 
theory, child development and research. 

Facilities and Equipment. More laboratory facilities and equipment, 
including one-way vision practicum and closed circuit television facilities 
are found in well-established counselor education departments. Combina- 
tion facilities integrating instructional classrooms with resource materials 
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laboratories, seminar and small group project centers have been developed 
or are planned in many institutions. Larger budgets are needed for audio- 
visual equipment, seminar-library facilities and other instructional aids. 
Wider dissemination and sharing is needed of facilities plans which have 
proved effective. 

Supervised Practicum Experience. A more definite clarification is need- 
ed of terminology within the broad concept of practicum. What are the 
appropriate levels of practicum? Perhaps consideration of such levels 
as: (a) field practice in guidance services; (b) supervised counseling 
experience; and (c) internship; would help to distinguish among the 
variety of practicum forms now in use. No other single phase of counselor 
education is as costly as a well organized practicum in terms of student 
time, staff supervision, tape listening, individual critiques, report writing 
and student evaluation. Guide lines are essential relating to appropriate 
practicum settings, supervision, staff ratio, clock hours of experience, 
credits, and evaluation procedures. 


Length of Preparation. Support for a two-year professional program of 
graduate preparation in counseling is growing. Twenty or more major 
institutions now offer recognized two year programs. State certification 
standards are largely geared to the one-year or 30 semester hour program. 
If length of preparation is extended, may we expect that higher selection 
standards and levels of competency will follow? Will certification stand- 
ards keep pace with the raising of institutional standards? In the face of 
current demands for quantity, it is likely that the one-year level program 
will persist. However, an obligation will be assumed by many graduate 
institutions to persist in holding their standards and length of preparation 
substantially above the minimal levels required by states for counselor 
certification. 


Philosophy and Objectives. The underlying philosophy and purpose of 
any one program of counselor education is determined largely by the 
viewpoint of the graduate department of which it is a part, and by the 
background and experience of graduate faculty who are associated with 
the program. Fortunately, all graduate preparation programs in counsel- 
ing do not hold the same philosophical viewpoint. Yet it is clear that 
many programs have not defined their position or perhaps have been 
reluctant to clarify the role and objectives which are inherent in their 
approach. One puzzling query often heard among counselors in prepara- 
tion is simply: Are we preparing ourselves to perform with competence 
in an educational setting with a wide range of essentially normal youth, 
or for a clinical setting with a limited range of youth with more serious 
problems? 

Base Data and Guide Line. Counselor education is expanding at a rate 
which raises justifiable concerns among professional educators and school 
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counselors about standards and quality of the graduate product. High 
expectations and support now favor counseling services and counselors 
in our schools. An immense amount of base data and descriptive informa- 
tion is needed to establish more clearly the level and characteristics of 
counselor education programs and their product—the school counselor. 
All professional persons engaged in school counseling, counselor super- 
vision or counselor education, have a stake in the clarification and de- 
velopment of standards for preparation, certification and performance 
which will continue to assure high quality within our profession. 
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The Role of the State Guidance Office 


DEAN HUMMEL, Acting Director 


Division of Guidance and Testing 
Ohio State Department of Education 


Introduction 


Literally hundreds of articles, recommendations, reports, and state- 
ments have recently appeared supporting the need for guidance services 
in public schools. Interest has been and is being expressed at the national, 
state, and local levels. It is the purpose of this paper to examine certain 
concepts of state supervision of guidance services which seem appropriate 
at the present time. 


Background Consideration 


The major implications resulting from the present emphasis on guid- 
ance services suggest that the State guidance office through its services 
must be: 1. definitive; 2. explanatory; 3. exploratory, and 4. exemplary. 

The role of the State guidance office is to be definitive in specifying ap- 
propriate guidance services which will eliminate the idea that conflicts 
between individual and societal needs must necessarily exist. For example, 
the counseling function as a guidance service must be defined; and it 
must be made clear that in education this function begins with the recog- 
nition that there are both common and differential needs among students 
as they are required to meet the demands of participation in our society. 
The goals of school counseling and the other guidance services generally 
recognized in an organized program must be defined so that their major 
objective can be viewed as one of bringing about opportunities for youth 
in realistic choice making and consequent high-level achievement in an 
atmosphere of freedom. These are only two of the many tasks in which 
the State Guidance office must play a vital role by being definitive if there 
is to be a general acceptance, understanding, and support of guidance 
services in our schools. 

Second, the State Guidance Office must be explanatory. It must func- 
tion as an agency promoting its services, explaining what they are and 
how they may be utilized by schools which the State Guidance office 
serves. Other important explanations should be given with regard to re- 
imbursement programs, in-service education, relationships among other 
professional educators, and the United States Office of Education. The 
State Guidance office must be clear in its explanations of policies and 
working relationships with others at the national, state, and local levels. 

Third, exploration in the area of guidance is of vital importance if con- 
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tinued support is to be forthcoming. While guidance services are assumed 
to be effective in such areas as reducing the incidence of underachieve- 
ment, school drop-outs, and behavior problems and in increasing effec- 
tiveness of educational-vocational planning, there has yet to appear only 
a smattering of research supporting these assumptions. Research evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of all guidance services is needed. The need for 
longitudinal research studies is especially urgent. 

Fourth, the State Guidance office needs to serve as an example of high 
professional standards. This example must be manifested through rela- 
tionships with other pupil personnel services, with local directors of guid- 
ance and with counselors, school administrators, counselor-educators, and 
non-school agencies as well as with other state department personnel. 

The definitiveness, the clarity of explanations, the enthusiasm for ex- 
ploration, and the high example set by State Guidance office personnel 
will be reflected in the way in which the duties of the office are carried out. 


Duties of State Guidance Office Personnel 


The main duties of State Guidance office personnel are: 1. Supervisory- 
consultative duties; 2. Promotional duties; 3. Counselor-education duties; 
4, Research duties; 5. Special service duties; 6. Administrative duties; 
7. Reporting duties, and 8. Regulatory duties. Implicit in all of these duties 
is the leadership role which State Guidance office personnel must assume. 


Organization 


While organization of the State Guidance office is important in provid- 
ing services to schools, it is equally important to consider working rela- 
tionships developed within the State Guidance office. The State Guidance 
office must have clearly stated procedures of operation and adhere close- 
ly to them in working both with other state department personnel and 
with local school officials. Because of the diverse organization structures 
currently existing in state departments of education, it is essential that 
many different organizational arrangements for State Guidance offices be 
formulated. There can be no one pattern which will suffice. 


The Supervisor, The Consultant ??? 

It is evident that the personnel in State Guidance offices are no longer 
to be viewed as supervisors on one hand or as consultants on the other. 
It is essential to review how a supervisor, if he is thus named, may func- 
tion adequately as a consultant, but still do the job which entails super- 
visory responsibilities. 

The point of view which each of us might have towards our role as 
supervisor or consultant depends by and large on our past experiences, 
aims of our offices, the way each of us sees himself and the perceptions 
others have of us. For example, the supervisor may be viewed by one who 
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is being supervised as a person who applies a positive force for program 
improvement; some persons may consider supervision a threat to their 
individuality; while others may consider supervision as a source of assist- 
ance and support. In this respect, a recent research study (1) of teacher 
opinion on supervisory and administrative practices of school principals 
which was designed to cover the areas of communication, human rela- 
tions, and leadership revealed the following interesting results: 

(1) 47 per cent of those supervised believed that they were not con- 
sulted on schedules for program change; (2) 43 per cent of those super- 
vised thought that faculty and in-service meetings were not used for 
thinking and working together; (3) 30 per cent of those supervised felt 
that the administrator did not promote a feeling of friendliness or a gen- 
erally healthy climate; (4) 35 per cent of those supervised thought that 
the supervisor did not try to develop co-workers’ enthusiasm for coopera- 
tive team work; (5) 47 per cent of those supervised indicated that they 
were not permitted to engage in problem-solving activities with the 
supervisor; (6) 41 per cent of those supervised believed that program 
changes were not based on evaluation; (7) 38 per cent of those super- 
vised felt that not many attempts were being made to decrease the 
pressure of their job; and (8) 42 per cent of those supervised felt that 
they seldom or never received the type of leadership which stimulated 
them to do their best work. 

From the results of the study cited above, it may be concluded that the 
role of supervisor is primarily one of developing good inter-personal re- 
lationships when executing the duties of his job. 


In the State Guidance office the supervisor, if this is his title, can be 
viewed as being a communicator, a coordinator, a consultant, and a 
counselor. For example, one thing stands out above all others as a block 
to the growth of the guidance program. That block is the lack of com- 
munication. It is essential that those working to guide any given student 
communicate freely to each other the actions they are taking. 

Secondly, the State Guidance office personnel must work as coordina- 
tors. I often see counselors and supervisors in the area of guidance working 
in semi-isolation — doing the job alone when many resources are at their 
fingertips. Counselors served by State Guidance offices, schools in which 
they serve, and co-workers can function as resources to develop workable 
programs only if information is available concerning these resources. 
These resources (school and non-school) must be identified and coordi- 
nated in an effort to work toward common goals in guidance. 

As a consultant, the State Guidance office personnel must remember 
that counselors like supervisors or consultants who drop in once in a 
while and ask “what can I do for you?” They like consultants who talk 
to them about the type of guidance they believe would be best for their 
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school, to bring recent research findings to their attention, and to provide 
services which may be important in relating to others on their staffs. 

As a counselor, the State Guidance office personnel must be respected 
as a professional fellow-counselor by those whom he serves. He must 
exemplify the competencies required for a good school counselor. He 
must see and accept himself clearly in his role in the job he has to do 
to carry out the procedures and policies of the State Guidance office. And 
finally, he must be able to develop the best inter-personal relationships 
with those whom he works. 


Some Continuing Problems 


If the role of the State Guidance office were translated into general 
objectives to be achieved in schools, they might well be stated as reported 
in the U.S. Office of Education 1957 study of Provisions and Activities of 
State Departments of Education for Guidance and Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices: 

1. To promote and assist in the optimum adjustment and development 

of children and youth through education. 

2. To facilitate adequate guidance and pupil personnel services for 

all pupils in all schools. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that if these general objectives are 
to be achieved, there are many problems yet to be resolved. Some of 
these affecting the role of the State Guidance office are: 

1. A general lack of understanding and knowledge of the role of 

guidance in education. 

2. A need for more organized in-service education and improved 

methods to provide it. 

3. The great shortage of qualified school counselors. 

The general need for more research to support guidance services. 

5. The lack of adequate budgets to support a comprehensive program 
of guidance services — and the uncertainty of the continuance of 
present fiscal support for guidance. 

6. The need to develop improved relationships with counselor edu- 
cators, and administrators in matters of identification, selection, and 
training of counselors. 
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The Counselor Educator’s Relationship 
with Counselors, School Administrators, 
and Teachers 


GEORGE E. HILL 
Professor of Education, Ohio University 


Counselor educators are the persons engaged by colleges and/or uni- 
versities to direct the preparation of counselors. Here, “counselors” are 
those who provide guidance services in elementary and secondary 
schools. The counselor educator is directly concerned with the selection, 
preparation, and professionalization of counselors. These three phases of 
his work are intimately tied together and each involves the counselor 
educator’s relations with the counselor-trainee prior to, during, and after 
the period conventionally looked upon as the “preparation” period. 

The counselor educator usually deals with persons who have already 
achieved an education, at least leading to a bachelor’s degree, in teacher 
preparation. Typically, the trainee has also had teaching and other kinds 
of work experience. Quite commonly the trainee comes with the encour- 
agement, or “nomination,” of a school administrator. During his period 
of counselor preparation the trainee carries with him the effects of his 
teacher education, the expectations of his nominating administrator, and 
the effects of what he has learned through his work experience. 

If the counselor educator is conducting a program based on sound 
guidance principles he will be involved in the placement, follow-up, and 
evaluation of his counselor education students. He will also work with 
these students and their colleagues in in-service projects, in research 
studies, and in their common professional associations. Thus the coun- 
selor educator in his work, at many points, is involved not only with his 
trainees but also with school administrators, teachers, and guidance 
workers in the field. His working relationships with these persons are both 
an important professional responsibility and a significant aspect of the 
counselor education program. These relationships will now be scrutin- 
ized in the light of these questions: What is the counselor educator's 
proper relationship with administrators, teachers, and counselors in — 
l. The selection of counselor trainees? 2. The definition of the school 
counselor’s role in the school? 3. The planning and operation of the 
counselor education program? 4. The placement, follow-up and evaluation 
of the counselor education graduates? 5. The professionalization of coun- 
selors? 
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The Selection of Counselors 


The school counselors of this country come chiefly from the teaching 
ranks and largely from the staffs of the schools in which they become 
counselors. (15, 34, 11, 18) What kind of standards do school administra- 
tors employ in selecting their counselors? No substantial research seems 
to have been done to answer this question. Some studies have been made 
seeking to get the opinions of administrators regarding the qualities they 
desire in guidance workers. If one examines what administrators have 
said about the qualities they seek in the counselors they select, one is 
impressed by the emphasis upon what might be called a “trait approach” 
to selection. (19, 27) These traits probably are more closely related to 
the matter of social desirability than to professional competence. Certainly 
the earlier emphasis in the literature on selection upon the trait approach 
has largely been abandoned as fruitless. In this respect the counselor 
educators have gone down the same road traversed some years ago by 
the teacher educators. 

When do teachers decide that they want to prepare for guidance work? 
What part does encouragement and “nomination” from among the teach- 
ing ranks by administrators play in this decision by the teacher? Again. 
we must say that little effort has been made to answer these questions 
through research. Counselor educators tell us, however, that many of 
the persons seeking counselor education programs in the universities 
come because they have been encouraged to do so by their superintendent 
or principal. 

The counselor educator, then, is preparing counselors who, in consider- 
able measure, are coming upon the encouragement of their administrators 
who have selected them for this new role according to criteria which the 
counselor educator usually has little opportunity to examine. Admission 
to the program of counselor education and selection during the process 
of this program is in the counselor educator’s hands. To a large extent 
initial admission is an academic matter. (28, 33) Those are accepted who 
qualify for admission to the graduate college. There may be some atten- 
tion given also to recommendations and previous experience. Some uni- 
versities use tests of aptitude, interest and personality at the time of ad- 
mission, or early in the training period, but the results are rarely actually 
used for selection. 

On one point the counselor educators and counselors have been very 
clear in what they have written about who should become a counselor. 
That is that the general personality pattern of the person concerned is of 
great importance. Abandoning the former hope for a clear-cut set of trait 
qualities, the profession has all the more strongly affirmed its concern for 
the personality of the counselor. (15, 16, 37, 42) 


It would seem desirable for counselor educators to work more closely 
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with school administrators in coming to mutual agreements regarding 
the desirable characteristics of the counselor-to-be. In this process who 
has a greater stake, professionally, than the guidance practitioner, the 
counselor already at work in the school? He too should be involved in 
this cooperative task of selection. Since the counselor-to-be is usually a 
teacher and since, upon preparation, he will be working closely with 
teachers, would it be too much to ask representative teachers also to 
participate in this process of defining the qualities and applying these 
in the selective process? 


Definition of the School Counselor’s Role 

If the selection and preparation program for school counselors is to 
make any sense it must be based on some assumptions regarding the 
role he will play in the school. One might “define” this role by studying 
what counselors now do. Several such studies have been made. (3, 17, 
31, 36, 38, 40, 24) These studies have shown how widely varied the duties 
of school counselors are and how too many of them are engaged in matters 
which seem to bear little if any relationship to the proper work of the 
counselor. 

The role of the counselor has also been given considerable attention 
by state and national committees. (1, 5, 6, 10, 21, 23, 30) One is impressed, 
when reading the reports of professional guidance groups, that what is 
expected of the school counselor is a very broad set of competencies, and 
a great depth and diversity of skill. Add to this fact the evidence regarding 
the wide variability in characteristics found among counselors themselves 
and one is impressed with how very complex the problem of role-defini- 
tion really is. . 

A third approach to defining the role of the school counselor has been 
that reflected in the counselor education program itself. Here require- 
ments are set up, courses offered, practicum experiences provided on the 
assumption that the understandings, skills and attitudes the counselor 
educator seeks to develop are important when the counselor-to-be actu- 
ally gets on the job. Are they? No one knows for sure, although one 
writer (39) has raised serious doubts as to the harmony between training 
requirements and job requirements. 

How can this matter of the counselor's proper roles be clarified? It 
would seem impossible to achieve greater clarification without the fullest 
cooperation of all parties concerned — the counselor educators who pre- 
pare the counselors, the administrators who engage the counselors’ serv- 
ices and assign them the duties they are to perform, the counselors 
themselves, and the teachers with whom they must work effectively and 
harmoniously. (19) One of the most interesting studies of how this might 
be done is one that asked teachers to report critical incidents that indi- 
cated what kinds of abilities counselors needed. (21) 
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The Program of Counselor Education 


Counselor education programs have been developed chiefly by coun- 
selor educators and their university colleagues. They are very diverse, 
and yet are becoming more standardized as the years pass. (25, 26) 
Counselor educators themselves have been increasingly pleading for two 
emphases in their programs: First, there is a strong demand for flexibility 
and creativity in the counselor education program. (9, 16, 41, 43) Second, 
there is an equally strong insistence upon the preparation of the coun- 
selor to assume his proper role as an educator, a professional person who 
will have a proper understanding of his relationships with teachers and 
administrators and who will see his work in its harmonious and con- 
tributing relation with the instructional program. (8, 9, 37, 39, 42) 
Counselor educators have also been the persons, in large measure, who 
have been concerned about and made the studies showing the need for 
a better clarification of the counselor’s roles. 

So far as published reports would indicate, very little has been done 
to involve counselors and administrators in the evaluation of counselor 
education programs. A California study involving 300 principals showed 
that they regarded field experience and internship as essential in coun- 
selor education. (27) Two studies of the graduates of one counselor edu- 
cation program showed that, while counselors seemed to value all aspects 
of their preparation, the supervised practicum was most highly valued. 
(2, 13) 

It seems clear that school counselors, with the growing strength and 
importance of their own professional organization, will insist on a greater 
voice in counselor education. Might it not be wise, as this involvement 
of the counselors grows, that consideration be given also to the participa- 
tion of the teachers and the administrators in the evaluation and improve- 
ment of counselor education? 


Placement, Follow-up and Evaluation 


The hiring of counselors for school guidance duties lies chiefly in the 
hands of the school administrators. However, these men do, in large 
measure, seek the advice and assistance of the counselor educators, espe- 
cially when they are seeking to fill a counselor position from outside their 
own staff. A good many of the promotions secured by guidance workers 
come through the initiative and help of the counselor educator. Clearly, 
placement is an aspect of counselor education in which counselor edu- 
cators and administrators are involved. But to what extent should teachers 
and other counselors on a school’s staff also be involved inthis matter of 
selecting a new counselor for the staff? Many school systems now involve 
representative teachers in the selection, placement, and orientation of 
new teachers. Would this not be desirable practice with respect to new 
counselors? 
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The follow-up and evaluation of the work of school counselors is 
apparently only spottily done. There is almost no published recent litera- 
ture on the subject. What follow-up work is being done by the universities 
seems to be sporadic. In part this is due to the fact that such work is not 
typically regarded as part of the counselor educator's load by university 
officials. The evaluation of the counselor’s effectiveness seems to be almost 
entirely in the hands of his administrative superiors and his staff asso- 
ciates. Here again, is it not possible that a closer look at the problems of 
placement, follow-up and evaluation by all concerned would result in 
better standards for selection, a better definition of the counselor’s role, 
and the improvement of counselor education programs? 


The Professionalization of Counselors 


School counselors seem to agree among themselves that they belong 
to a profession. However, there are serious problems of professionaliza- 
tion, beyond those already implied in the discussion of selection and 
preparation. (35) It would seem, also, that all would agree that dealing 
with the problems of professionalization must proceed on a cooperative 
basis among counselors, counselor educators, teachers and administrators. 


What are some of these problems of professionalization? 


1. The basic problem of justification of the services rendered. Mueller 
(29) has reminded guidance and personnel workers that they lack one of 
the most important reasons for professional status: convincing answers to 
the questions of the ends sought in counseling, the ends achieved, and 
evidences that the methods used have been truly the most feasible ones. 
2. Status in the eyes of others. The fact that the recent occupational 
information publications of the federal government now describe and 
classify the school counselor would suggest that this function in the school 
has achieved wider recognition. The wide-spread urging that better 
counseling services are needed if we are adequately to make use of our 
talented youth-power has added prestige. However, the evidence already 
cited regarding routine administrative and punitive duties still being 
assigned to counselors (31, 36, 38, 40) is not encouraging. The fact that 
psychologists put school counselors low in their scale of prestige standing 
among other psychological workers (12) is not surprising, since their 
hierarchies clearly evidenced levels of training in psychology. That 
prestige could be enhanced by raising training requirements has been 
strongly supported. (20) Clearly, however, status in the long run will 
depend upon quality of service rendered. (7) 

3. Certification. Office of Education reports (4) have shown the steady 
growth of certification and the raising of certification standards. Those 
who work closely with this matter know, however, that certification of 
itself will not create a true profession. 
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4. Ethics. While some attention has been given to ethical problems in 
the literature, it is surprising how little emphasis has been placed upon 
this important aspect of professionalization. 

5. Supply of and demand for counselors. The number of school coun- 
selors is increasing rapidly. (15, 18, 25) Are the training programs keeping 
up with the demand in such a way as to maintain good standards of 
preparation? Are persons inadequately prepared being assigned guidance 
duties because the training institutions cannot keep up with the demand? 
6. In-service professional growth. A professional is, among other things, 
a person who improves his understandings and skills as he practices his 
profession. (38) Counseling is no exception to this. In fact, one of the 
heaviest demands faced by many counselor educators is the demand upon 
his time for work with in-service education projects in guidance for 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. This is one of the most live and 
hopeful areas of his working relationships with these persons. 


Conclusion 


Five areas of the work of the counselor educator have been examined. 
The thesis of this paper has been that the selection, definition of role, 
preparation, and professionalization of the school counselor are of mutual 
concern to counselor educator, administrator, teacher and counselor. In 
each counselor education institution the counselor educators must with 
increasing insight and with devotion of much time and energy examine 


ways in which they can work more fully and effectively with these, their 
professional colleagues. 
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Counselors Need Teaching Experience 


GEORGE R. HUDSON 
Associate Professor of Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Were it not for the existing shortage of qualified teachers and coun- 
selors, there would be little need to discuss the desirability of teaching 
experience for one who wants to become a guidance counselor. Anyone 
who entered the field of teaching prior to World War II well recalls the 
premium put upon experience. In order to get a desirable job, the beginner 
frequently had to serve an “apprenticeship” in a position that offered very 
little in terms of location or salary. Contrast that picture with the current 
situation when a city system will send a representative three thousand 
miles across the country to tell a university placement officer that he will 
hire every senior who has majored in education. 

In the face of such a shortage of teachers and counselors perhaps it is 
understandable why, in some instances, persons with no teaching experi- 
ence have been employed as counselors; but it may be well to review 
some of the reasons for making teaching experience a prerequisite for 
counselors and to consider how this prerequisite can be achieved without 
reducing the supply of badly-needed counselors. 

To become professionally competent as a school guidance counselor 
at least one full year of graduate work is necessary, even though the 
certification requirements in some states do not come up to this standard. 
It is extremely doubtful whether graduate work in any phase of education 
should be undertaken without prior teaching experience. 

A teacher's first year or two, or in some cases more, may well be con- 
sidered a period of exploration, a time of assessing and being assessed 
by the world of education. Some teachers know after a year in the class- 
room that for them there must be an easier way to earn a living. Better 
to discover this before spending an extra year in preparation! A few 
sometimes discover that they would rather teach a different age group 
and may plan to go, for example, from high school to college positions. 
Other teachers learn through experience what aspects of teaching and 
related duties appeal to them most. It may be the actual presentation of 
subject matter to children with a resulting desire to learn more about 
the subject itself. It may be that working with exceptional children offers 
the real challenge. It may be administration; and it may be guidance. 
Regardless of the teacher's choice, it will be a better one (and the gradu- 
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ate work more meaningful) if it is based upon actual association with 
children and with co-workers in a school situation and not upon what 
one thinks he will prefer before he has ever taught. 

It is not uncommon to hear teachers say that they learned more during 
their first year of teaching than they did in all four years of undergraduate 
work, at least figuratively speaking. Indeed few would question the state- 
ment that two years’ experience is twice as valuable as one year. During 
his first year the teacher may well be so busy trying to learn and play 
the many roles of teacher that he is unable to look objectively at himself 
in those roles. It is a little bit like learning to play bridge. The beginner 
is so involved in remembering the rules that he does not have time to 
enjoy the game. Once the “rules” of teaching have been learned, a teacher 
will then feel more free to try his wings. He will find it easier to look 
beyond subject matter and to see the students. At that point in his career 
he will start to become a teacher in the broadest, truest sense of the word. 
This, of course, is the very basis for principals’ preferring to hire experi- 
enced teachers. Certain skills and techniques must be developed and 
improved in the classroom; they cannot be mastered from text books 
alone, nor even from practice teaching. 

If teaching experience makes one a better teacher, so does it make one 
a better counselor; for the counselor and the teacher are both educators. 
They are both involved in helping students learn. Since most of his duties 
involve working directly with students and with teachers, the counselor 
who has been a successful teacher will have a greater understanding of 
students and a greater appreciation of the classroom teacher's point of 
view than the counselor who has not taught. 

As a teacher he will have an opportunity to note in a group setting the 
many ways in which individuals differ — physical size, intelligence, abil- 
ities, interests, ambitions, morals, social and economic background, 
parental aspiration — the list could go on indefinitely. He will become 
aware of their common needs as well, needs that may be physical, per- 
sonal, social or intellectual in nature. He will discover how students learn 
(and why they sometimes do not), how they work and play together, 
how they feel about each other, what their problems are, individually 
and collectively, and how they adjust to those problems. 

Since a counselor must work closely with classroom teachers, it is 
essential he be accepted by them. A counselor without teaching experience 
is likely to be looked upon with suspicion, as a person who does not know 
what teaching entails and who thus cannot appreciate the complexities 
of a teacher's job. In some measure these suspicions are justifiable. 

The counselor who has been a teacher knows what it is to be responsible 
for a homeroom and to keep a register, to write lesson plans and grade 
papers by the hundred, to serve as club sponsor, to handle a crowded 
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study hall, to keep an eye on “traffic” in the halls between classes — and 
also to teach one or more subjects for five, six or seven periods a day. 
Such a counselor will know the practical difficulty of applying in a large 
classroom a principle everyone accepts in theory, the principle of instruc- 
tion based upon the needs of each individual class member. He will 
appreciate the difference between dealing, let us say, with a behavior 
problem in the privacy of the counselor's office as opposed to dealing with 
it in the classroom in the presence of thirty or more fascinated student 
spectators. He will know how frustrating it can be as a teacher to have 
a student called out of class unexpectedly on the day of an especially 
important lesson (and he can resolve to avoid making that mistake when 
he becomes a counselor ). He will learn to deal with parents who demand 
too much of their children or who do not demand anything, including 
school attendance. (As a counselor he will get even more experience of 
this kind!) In short, by becoming intimately aware of the teacher's job 
he will be in a much better position to know how counselors and teachers 
can complement each other in their work with students. 

Teaching experience will help one decide whether or not to become a 
counselor and will serve as the foundation upon which formal counselor 
preparation is based. Courses in principles and practices of guidance, 
measurement, testing, occupational information, counseling; courses in 
the psychology of adolescence, of adjustment, of learning — these courses 
will enable one to envision their future application in the light of his own 
past experience. As guidance theories and techniques are learned they 
can be evaluated, rejected, modified or accepted on the basis of what 
has been discovered in dealings with students, parents and co-workers. 
These courses, apparently theoretical to the inexperienced person, become 
most practical to the experienced teacher. 


There is supporting evidence for these statements. In the spring of 
1955 in a series of meetings sponsored by The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and the Pennsylvania Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, over two hundred principals, counselors, teachers, parents 
and students agreed that teaching experience was essential for counselors. 
In the spring of 1956, sixty-six counselors throughout Pennsylvania were 
asked what experiences, other than course work, helped them in their 
professional training. Teaching experience led the list with ninety-seven 
per cent of the counselors attesting to its value for them personally. 

In order to make teaching experience a prerequisite for counseling 
without further reducing the supply of counselors, three things must be 
done. Prospective counselors must be made aware that there are definite 
advantages, in terms of long range professional growth and development, 
in getting teaching experience prior to becoming counselors. In addition 
counselor educators must accept responsibility for seeing that their stu- 
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dents do not complete their professional preparation (certification) be- 
fore getting teaching experience, preferably a minimum of two years. 
This does not mean that students should not begin their graduate work 
for two years; indeed, they should be encouraged to work toward their 
degrees summers while they are accumulating experience. And, finally, 
principals should refuse to hire counselors with no teaching experience. 
By looking ahead a few years, school administrators can estimate with 
a high degree of accuracy what their counselor needs will be in the 
future. The wise principal is the one who looks over his staff, decides 
which teachers might make good counselors, and then encourages those 
people to begin graduate work in guidance, either in a sabbatical year 
or in a series of summer sessions. (The National Education Defense Act 
of 1958 provides for financial assistance for persons training to be coun- 
selors.) Such action on the part of the principal will assure his school 
of an adequate supply of counselors who have demonstrated their ability 
to work successfully with parents, fellow teachers, and with that com- 
munity’s greatest single resource — its youth. 
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Is Psychology Enough? 
by 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
Professor of Education, New York University 


Today a substantial number of programs in counselor education are 
housed in university departments of psychology or educational psychol- 
ogy. These programs are planned and directed by, and most of the courses 
are taught by, competent psychologists whose major interest is in coun- 
seling psychology. These are devoted, unselfish scholars whose commend- 
able objective is to bring to counselors, and through the counselors to 
their clients, the best that psychology can offer, in order to help both the 
counselors and their clients to handle their problems intelligently and 
effectively. 

In developing their program of counselor education, professors of 
psychology turn naturally to their own rich backgrounds of scholarship 
and ask themselves, “Which of these aspects of psychology will be of 
most help to the counselor?” The resultant program produces a person 
who is first a psychologist, then a specialist in counseling psychology, 
and finally a counselor employed in a school, a college, a hospital, a 
community agency, or an industry. 

In these programs of counselor education, both the professors and the 
students recognize that a counselor needs to know some things that are 
outside the academic discipline of pure and applied psychology. Accord- 
ingly, there often are included in the preparation of counseling psychol- 
ogists a few courses on other subjects such as occupations. The total 
semester hours alloted to such courses is, however, but a small fraction 
of the total undergraduate and graduate hours alloted to courses in 
psychology. There is also a tendency for even these few outside courses 
to be given a psychological slant, so that what was once a course in occu- 
pational information becomes in some institutions a course in the psychol- 
ogy of occupations or in the psychology of vocational development. 

Very few counselors would assert that any of these courses in psychol- 
ogy is without value to the counselor. When the professor of psychology 
asks, “Don’t you think a counselor should know this?” the obvious answer 
is “Yes.” But having answered “Yes” I want to ask another question. Im- 
portant as psychology is, is psychology enough? Is it important enough 
to crowd out the other behavioral sciences, such as anthropology, sociol- 


ogy, psysiology and economics? Or would we have better counselors if. 


we provided for them a solid background in all of the behavioral sciences, 
with psychology receiving a share of time and attention equal to, but no 
greater than that accorded to any one of the others? 
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Concepts of Counselor Training 


JOHN A. WELLINGTON 


Director of Counselor Training 
Department of Education 
Loyola University, Chicago 


This study is derived from a survey initiated to ascertain the viewpoints 
of counselor trainers in the North Central region to serve as a basis for 
an objective examination of our own counselor training program at Loyola 
University. Of primary concern was the implicit question: Is there and 
should there be a differentiation between the training for guidance work- 
ers and the training for school counselors? 

In Spring, 1960, a questionnaire was submitted to 72 counselor trainers, 
all members of NAGSCT in the North Central Region, who represent 72 
institutions offering guidance and/or counselor training programs. Within 
one month 56 (77.7 per cent) returns were received, the final total. Every 
state in the North Central Region is represented. 

Of the 56 respondents, 54 (96.4 per cent) indicated that they had a 
master’s degree program in Counseling with an average of approximately 
30 semester hours of credit offered. Table I is an analysis of the types of 


master’s degrees in counselor training programs offered by the partici- 
pating institutions. 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 


Distribution of Types of Master’s Degrees Distribution of Types of Master’s Degrees 
Offered in Counselor Training Programs — Offered in Guidance Training Programs 
Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 
Type of Degree N Total Sample big of Degree N Total Sample 
M.Ed. 21 37.5 3 5.4 
M.A.-M.Ed. 15 26.8 and M.Ed. 4 7.1 
M.A. 10 17.9 M.Ed. 9 16.1 
M.A.-MLS. 2 3.5 
MS. 6 10.7 Total 6 28.6 

Total 54 96.4 


It is worthy of note than 36 (64.3 per cent) of the institutions offer the 
M.Ed., that 28 (48.2 per cent) offer the M.A., and that 8 (14.3 per cent) 
offer the M.S. 

The degrees are offered in varying type of department divisions, as 
indicated in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Distribution of Departments Offering Courses for 
Master’s Degree in Counselor Training Programs 


Department(s ) N Per Cent 
Education 35 64.8 
Psychology 2 3.7 
Educ. and Psych. 21 38.9 
Educ., Psych., and 2 other depts. 
Total 60 111.1 


In the N of 60 in Table 3 are 6 schools that have a program in more 
than one of the departmental divisions listed, which accounts for the 
percentage total of 111.1. It is significant that 35 (64.8 per cent) of the 
programs are solely in the Education department, while only 23 (42.6 
per cent) are interdepartmental programs. 

Sixteen (28.6 per cent) of the 56 participating institutions reported a 
program leading to a master’s degree in guidance with no counseling 
training in courses or in a practicum (Table 2). There are two institu- 
tions represented here that offer only this type of program, which means 
that they do not offer a program in counselor training. 

In answer to the question concerning the desirability of offering a 
certificate non-degree program, twenty-nine (51.8 per cent) indicated 
that there should be such a training program, 24 (42.8 per cent) indi- 
cated that there should not, and 3 (5.4 per cent) made no comment. 


When we find more than one-fourth of the reporting colleges and 
universities indicating that they “give a master’s degree in Guidance 
without training in Counseling (either courses or practicum ),” we realize 
that in some counselor training institutions a significant distinction is 
made between the areas of guidance and of counseling. It may be that 
these institutions have felt this distinction necessary because of elemen- 
tary and secondary school situations that place unqualified personnel in 
guidance positions. This distinction permits the employing school to 
retain the individual as a guidance person without the university giving 
him a “stamp of approval” as a school counselor. Relative to this matter, 
Petrides’ stated in reply to the questionnaire: “The conclusion I have 
come to is that the well trained, versatile Guidance-Counselor should be 
adept at employing the highly specific skills of the psychologist as well 
as possess the thorough knowledge of the educational setting, specifically 


1. F. Petrides has recently completed a sabbatical leave from South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, during which he conducted a study to delineate more clearly the 
roles of the counselor, the guidance person, and the school psychologist and to con- 
sider their formal training in its relationship to what they perceive their role to be. 
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oriented toward guidance. If this training is not possible, and this orienta- 
tion I believe is lacking in many training institutions today, then I feel 
that a dichotomy of the field is necessary. We should train individuals 
as Guidance persons with the specific notion of their working in a setting 
in which they provide only guidance. The other part. of the dichotomy 
should be in the specific counseling area requiring a heavy training in 
psychological skills... 

Fourteen (25.0 per cent) of the 56 schools in this study operate within 
the dichotomy discussed by Petrides. Why should we not train people 
who can function only as general guidance persons as well as those who 
will function as guidance-counselor personnel? One advantage this would 
give us is to permit those qualified as counselors to peform, to a greater 
degree, the job for which they were trained. Hill (2) states, “Selection 
and training programs that assume counseling to be the sole, or even 
major, activity of all school counselors are currently not realistically 
geared to the demands of school situations.” The programs reported by 
counselor trainers in the present study indicate the assumption that the 
major responsibility of school counselors is guidance rather than coun- 
seling, but it is possible that in the actual training program the opposite 
attitude is fostered. However, in most schools counseling could be given 
greater emphasis without detriment to guidance functions. Those uni- 
versities which do offer a dichotomous program may be the ones seeking 
to meet the true, but sometimes unrecognized, needs of the schools. There 
are many teachers in the schools desirous of functioning only as guidance 
persons with no responsibility to become professional as counselors. In 
developing staff relationships, would the presence of both type of student 
personnel workers not greatly facilitate meeting the needs of students in 
any institution? The need for both types of student personnel workers is 
implied, if not stated, in every text on guidance and counseling. 

That approximately 65 per cent of the counselor training programs are 
within the limits of the Education department may account for the recog- 
nized prevalence of educator-psychologists who are primarily guidance 
functionaries. They often identfy themselves as psychologists. Can an 
effective counselor training program operate only within the confines of 
one department? What kind of training in content are school counselors 
actually receivirig? These are basic questions which must be probed 
further. 

The recommendations of APGA concerning the eight broad areas in the 
master’s program of counselor training (1) served the respondents for 
classification of the basic courses in their existing program(s) and for 


2. The viewpoint that a distinction between guidance and counseling must be 
recognized was also proposed in some of the groups at the Mid-Winter Meeting of 
NAGSCT, North Central Region, Purdue University, January 5-7, 1961. 
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making recommendations for course offerings in what they considered a 
desirable degree program in guidance and counseling. By stating a 
course title or checking a course title in the appropriate areas, 49 (87.5 
per cent) of the counselor trainers indicated only their basic course offer- 
ings, 25 (44.5 per cent) indicated that only the courses they felt should 
be required in a master’s degree program, and 15 (26.8 per cent) indi- 
cated both. Thus, it was not possible to make any direct comparison be- 
tween most programs as they currently operate and as counselor trainers 
would like to see them organized. For this reason, no tabular data is 
presented pertinent to this question. Certain comments based on replies 
seem, nevertheless, to be in order. 

Consideration of the questionnaire replies suggest that the need in 
counselor training programs for more emphasis on basic personality 
dynamics, research methodology, group techniques, and laboratory ex- 
perience has in part been recognized. This is a need often expressed by 
our professional organizations. However, the emphasis in the programs 
now being conducted is apparently primarily one of guidance. A small 
percentage of the group views the training as approximating that of the 
clinical psychologist. A look at training offered in the specific area of 
counseling reveals the premise that one course in counseling and some 
type of laboratory or related experience suffice. 

Conclusions and implications drawn from this study are, of course, 
limited specifically to the counselor training institutions in the North 
Central area. However, this sampling may be representative of counselor 
training institutions throughout the country. 

Since over 25 per cent of the 56 represented colleges and universities 
have a program of guidance without any training in counseling, clearly 
there is, then, a differentiation between the training of guidance workers 
and that of school counselors. The data indicate that the type of degree 
awarded raises question as to whether or not we are training guidance 
persons or school counselors. This in turn brings under question our 
philosophy of guidance and of counseling and the content in our pro- 
grams. 

Most programs of counselor training are solely in the Education depart- 
ment and emphasize a guidance approach with limited offerings in coun- 
seling. Some needs deriving from this situation are: (1) the need for 
more interdepartmental work, (2) the need to increase the length and 
depth of counselor training, and (3) the need to define the roles of the 
personnel who are operating in various guidance-counselor- psychologist 
positions. 

The majority of the respondents stated that there should be a certificate 
non-degree program of training, although a large minority of 24 (42.8 
per cent) opposed such a program. Thus, there is a recognition of the 
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need to help train individuals not fully qualified, and the author feels 
that counselor training does not need to operate only within the confines 
of a degree program. 

A study of the data presented coupled with a consideration of the 
products which are developed in a dual training guidance-counseling 
orientation lead us to contemplate some possibilities for somewhat ex- 
tensive co-operative action in our field. It appears that a bi-level opera- 
tion, in the separation of guidance services from guidance-counseling 
services, exists in our elementary and secondary schools. Do we not need 
two levels of certification in order to avoid having ineffective personnel 
holding the inaccurate title of “guidance counselor’? Further, is there not 
the need to establish state standards at a functional level and to organize 
a program for state reciprocity on the national level for guidance and 
counseling certification? 

Finally, because of the minimal certification requirements of some 
states as well as of the North Central Association (3), and the limited 
counselor training offered in some institutions, it appears that some 
changes in guidance-counselor training programs are necessary to recon- 
cile the real needs of guidance-counseling functionaries with the profes- 
sional preparation which we make available to them. More extensive 
offering of two kinds of- programs, one in Guidance alone and one in 
Guidance and Counseling, would provide one means of meeting more 
realistically the needs in the area of student personnel work. Primary 
among these needs are: (1) to provide for teachers training in Guidance 
to supplement the frequently inadequate in-service training given in the 
local school setting, (2) to provide a higher level of training for counselors, 
and (3) to provide guidance functionaries in sufficient numbers to free 
counselors to perform the more specialized work for which they are 
trained. 
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The Cooperative Study of Counselor 
Education Standards 


ROBERT O. STRIPLING 
Professor of Education, University of Florida 


and 


WILLIS E. DUGAN 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


A cooperative national study of counselor education was launched 
officially by NAGSCT following its authorization at the annual business 
meeting of the division in Philadelphia in April, 1960. Encouraging 
progress has been made in the first year of this major project. Regional 
chairmen for each of the five NAGSCT regions were selected.* More 
than seventy local study committees have been organized by regional 
chairmen to examine ten essential elements of counselor education pro- 
grams. These ten elements are delineated in another article in this issue 
of the Division Journal. More than 350 professional persons engaged in 
counseling, counselor education and supervision are participating in the 
discussion activities of the seventy local study committees. 

Objectives of the Study — Members of NAGSCT as well as other divi- 
sions of APGA recognize the variety of issues and problems stemming 
from the rapid proliferation of new counselor education programs and 
the inevitable expansion of established programs. Criteria to serve as 
guidelines for colleges and universities in the organization, staffing and 
curricular planning of counselor education are almost totally lacking. 

The results of some critical self-studies undertaken by a few institutions 
revealed marked differences in many essential elements of existing coun- 
selor education programs. Considerable variation exists among institutions 
in terms of selection standards and procedures, staff ratios and advisory 
loads, curriculum breadth and content, practicum facilities, requirements 
and methods. The initial phases of the cooperative study are intended to 
serve the following purposes: 

(1) Encourage discussion and interaction among counselor educators, 


*Professors Stripling and Dugan are co-chairmen of the NAGSCT national committee 
for this project. Regional chairmen who comprise the membership of the committee 
include: Professor Henry Isaksen, Boston University; Professor Harold Cottingham, 
Florida State University; Professor Emery Kennedy, Pittsburg Kansas State College; 
Professor Lyle Miller, University of Wyoming; and Professor Earl Carnes, University 
of Southern California. 
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supervisors and school counselors to define more clearly the issues 
and problems involved in counselor education. 

(2) Establish more base data in the form of descriptive information 
about established programs, selection standards, program content 
and training methods. 

(3) Stimulate the publication of more literature and research relating 
to specific aspects of counselor education. 

(4) Produce preliminary statements of issues, problems and possible 
guidelines for counselor education as a product of organized local 
study committees in each region. 

(5) Devote at least one regional meeting in each NAGSCT region to 
the subject of Issues and Guidelines for Counselor Education dur- 
ing the period 1961-1962. 

(6) Pool the preliminary reports of regional study groups on guidelines 
for counselor education for interaction among professional per- 
sonnel in the field. 

(7) Preparation of “position papers” on each of ten major aspects of 
counselor education to serve as preliminary guidelines for institu- 
tional self-study by 1962-63. 

Ultimate Goals of the Cooperative Study — NAGSCT is hopeful that 

a major product of this broad program of cooperative participation will 
be the publication of a comprehensive report for use by professional per- 
sonnel and counselor education institutions for the up-grading of coun- 
selor preparation programs. 

It is expected that ten position papers delineating issues and guidelines 
for counselor education will be prepared for review and discussion in the 
1962 convention program of APGA at Chicago. NAGSCT is hopeful that 
its published report in 1962-63 will serve as a useful document for colleges 
and universities in critically examining and improving their counselor 
education programs. Similarly, this cooperatively developed specification 
of acceptable standards should serve as a useful guide to institutions be- 
ginning new programs for the preparation of counselors. Accreditation 
of counselor education is not presently considered as an ultimate objective 
by NAGSCT. However, the specification of acceptable standards might 
well serve other professional accrediting organizations, federal and state 
agencies as a basis for evaluation of institutional programs seeking ap- 
proval for counselor preparation or for subsidies in the operation of their 
programs. 
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